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THE EXALTATION OF HOLY CROSS 


Tue EDITOR 


HE danger of progress or development is that the original 
starting point may be left behind. What impressed 


thinkers like Hegel when they viewed human progress 
was the way man had jumped from one extreme to another, as 
though he were to follow the course of a stream by jumping 
from side to side. He leaves one foothold to gain the next. 

The great wonder of the development of truth in human 
experience is that it does not progress by leaving original con- 
clusions behind. It stands its ground, like the tree, spreading in a 
widening expanse of branches, twigs and leaves; but it cannot 
leave its roots behind. Truth remains the same living principle and 
man’s experience and grasp of it accumulates through the 
centuries. 

Yet the danger for the individual man remains. He can easily 
forget or remain unaware of the experience of his forbears and 
move on to some further aspect of the truth leaving the life- 
giving roots of that truth behind. He gazes at a facet of the truth 
discovered most recently and so most entrancing in its novelty; 
and his enthusiasm for the novelty leads him to ignore the whole 
reality. 

An example of these facts may be seen in the attitude to the 
Cross which is fittingly celebrated in September by the feast of 
the Exaltation (September 14). The feast itself commemorates the 
somewhat legendary story of the recovery of the relic of the true 
Cross and its enthronement in Jerusalem. Having regained the 
relic from the infidel the Emperor bore it in triumph into the 
Holy City but was unable to enter until he had cast his royal 
robes aside and donned the garments of a beggar. So runs the 
legend. But the feast itself has preserved an aspect of the truth of 
the Cross which might otherwise have come to be overlooked. 
Indeed the exaltation of this instrument of torture has for some 
centuries been practically forgotten. The Cross as a Christian sign 
is primarily a sign of triumph, the victory of our Lord over sin 
and death. The original Christian approach to the Cross was to 
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exalt it, to cover it with precious stones and carry it or set it up in a 
place of honour in all its glory. These gemmed crosses were linked 
in their significance with the glorious wounds of our Lord after 
the resurrection—those jewels in his hands and fect and side 
which were the price of redemption of the world. The final and 
complete view of the sacred wounds as of the Cross was the 
shining figure of the victim always making intercession for us. 

Evidently however this image of cross and crucified contained 
another facet, that of the man of sorrows in whom there was no 
comeliness; the faithful first began to show this side of the picture 
by placing the figure of the crucified on the glorified cross, but 
he himself was conceived more in terms of the victim than of the 
agonized sufferer. Christ reigned on the Cross as the victorious 
King, or he slept peacefully there in the death already pregnant 
with the new life. By degrees however the pain and utter desola- 
tion of the “Why hast thou forsaken me’ came to overshadow all 
the other aspects of the crucifix. The desire for realism increased 

-and, since the reality of pain normally impresses itself on human 
experience more vividly than that of quiet rest, so the reality of 
our Lord’s agony came to be the rule in making this sign of the 
Cross either in statuary or gesture. 

The danger of leaving the original perception of the truth 
behind here showed itself forcibly. The spirituality of the Christian 
at the time of the Reformation and after came to be dominated 
by pain and struggle rather than by victory, by death to sin rather 
than by the new life, by Good Friday rather than by Easter. And 
this view of the cross has remained almost to our own day as the 
only view. The joy of the glorified Christ forever with us became 
a rare experience, and religion was taken to be a gloomy thing for 
a depressed Sunday service. Even the reality of the crucifixion 
contained in the Mass was but dimly apprehended. Theologians 
tried to discover a ‘mystical sword’ in the consecration which 
shows forth the death of the Lord until he come. As it shows 
forth death it was supposed necessarily to portray in some way 
agony and bloodshed rather than the triumph of the eternal 
victim. That view of the Cross must surely have been responsible 
for the desertion of many from the serious practice of any true 
religion. oie Me 

Yet the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross has remained in 
the liturgy of the Church an important feast at least in that it 
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marks for the religious a turn in the year, the beginning of the 
fast that continues till Easter. It is a fitting reminder that asceti- 
cism and penance, death to sin, are not the gloomy core of Chris- 
tian life but the triumphant introduction of new vitality and 
peace. With the reintroduction of a liturgical or sacramental 
attitude to Christianity this feast can therefore stand for a central 
aspect regained in the Christian’s apprehension of the Cross. Not 
that the experience of the agony of Calvary should now be set 
on one side. That is the same temptation—to stress only one 
aspect, to leave our heritage behind in our enthusiasm for some 
novelty. The whole tree can now be seen once more in all its 
beauty. Indeed it seems that in this mid-twentieth century we 
stand a chance of entering into our full inheritance in a way 
unparalleled in history—if only we keep our heads and prevent 
ourselves from grasping at novelties. We have come to realize 
something of the full sacramental life of the earlier ages of the 
Church but at the same time we inherit the individual piety of the 
post-reformation period which contains so much of value to the 
Christian’s experience of our Lord in his death as in his life. We 
must reaffirm the full significance of the exaltation of the Cross 
without denying the validity of the type of crucifix that our 
grandparents have left us. 


A ek take 


THE VISION OF THE HOLY ROOD 


AIDAN BAKER, C.P. 


HEN Augustine, Columba and Aidan converted the 
\ N) English in the sixth and seventh centuries, their 
devoted labours profoundly affected the national 
literature. Despite the hazy general belief that English History 
and Literature set off together in 1066 on their long march, 
England from before the time of Alfred had had a great tradition 
of prose and verse. Indeed, in the ninth century, she had a con- 
siderable body of prose literature when other languages had 
hardly even begun verse. 
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English poetry from the seventh century onwards gives 
abundant proof of the ardour with which the Teutonic conquerors 
of Britain embraced the religion of Christ; and in less than a cen- 
tury these once pagan invaders had made their adopted land into 
a splendid home of Christianity. The Church’s influence on the 
English way of life was deep and wide. Churches were built, 
monasteries established, and schools founded; no mean accom- 
plishment in such war-like days. Nor was there a lack of teachers 
and writers. Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Bede of Jarrow and Alcuin 
of York are only a few of the great figures of this period whose 
fame reached out beyond Britain to the Continent. In the mon- 
asteries, the skilful illumination of manuscripts and the art of music 
flourished. Domestic economy and agriculture improved, skilled 
workers in stone, glass, and embroidery were imported, and the 
vernacular literature and arts received a new impetus; to such an 
extent that one authority goes so far as to say that in the eighth 
century, England—thanks to the Church—held the intellectual 
leadership of Europe. 

The old alliterative English verse had had a gaunt grandeur of 
its own, and when wedded to the new Christian beliefs, eked out 
the more clerkly Latin in spreading the Faith far and wide among 
the laity. The union of the new Faith with the familiar verse 
form, hallowed by tradition, went far to popularizing the 
Christianity with which the people had so recently been enriched. 

One of these eighth-century poems ranks as perhaps the most 
beautiful and imaginative of all early English poems. “The Dream 
of the Holy Rood’, as it is called, is the only ‘dream-poem’ 
extant composed in England before the Norman Conquest. We 
are familiar with the personification of the Holy Cross in several 
Latin hymns, notably the Vexilla Regis and the Crux Fidelis; and 
in this early English poem, devotion to our Lord’s Passion is 
carried a step further. The Cross itself speaks. 

The poet is growing old, he has few friends left, and is in a 
state of deep depression: all traditional features of the earlier 
literature. A wonderful vision of the Cross is vouchsafed him, 
which he fashions into a moving poem, giving utterance to his 
emotion, at once simple and devout. Technically the poem is 
carefully composed, and its details remarkably living and vigorous. 
The poet begins by describing the Cross, which appeared to him 
one night as he lay asleep, tells of how it spoke to him of the 
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Passion of the Saviour, and concludes with a fervent prayer that 
springs from his new-found peace and confidence. | 
‘Lo, now shall I speak of the choicest of dreams, which I 
dreamt in the middle of the night.’ Thus the poem opens. Men 
were lying asleep on their resting-places, and the poet beholds a 
wondrous Tree rising aloft, encompassed with light. It is be- 
sprinkled with gold, fair jewels are set at the surface of the earth: 
and there are also five gems upon the ‘shoulder-span’. “Truly 
that was not the gallows of the evil-doer’, but the angels of God 
and all mankind are gazing upon it. “Wondrous was the cross of 
victory’, says the poet—‘but I—stained with sin, stricken with 
foulness’. He sees the Cross gleaming with gold, jewels covering 
‘the Rood of the All-Wielder’. Yet through the gold he can 
perceive that the Tree had once bled on the right side. Struck with 
sadness, he watches the Tree change in appearance; now adorned 
with treasure, now bedewed with the flowing of blood. And as he 
watches, ‘that most excellent Tree began to speak with words’. 

It tells how, ‘long ago—I am yet mindful of it’, it had been 
hewn down on the borders of the forest, fashioned into a gibbet, 
and bidden to raise up felons on high. It had been carried to a 
hill, and there firmly fastened. “Then beheld I the Lord of men 
hastening with great valour, desirous to mount up on me.’ The 
Tree laments—'Then I durst not, because of the Lord’s behest, 
bow or break when I saw trembling the surface of the earth: I 
could have felled all his foes—yet stood I firm.’ And it watches 
while ‘the young hero, he who was God Almighty, stripped 
himself, firm and unflinching’; he mounted the towering Cross, 
‘high-hearted in the sight of many, minded to redeem mankind. 
Then did I tremble, when the Man embraced me; yet durst I not 
bow down to the earth . . . 1 was bound to stand fast.’ And the 
Cross announces proudly: “As a Rood was I reared on high; bore 
I aloft the mighty King, the Lord of Heaven; I durst not stoop 
myself’. 

But the Passion was not over. “They drove through me with 
dark nails; the wounds, gaping gashes of hatred, are still plain to 
behold on me. The foes bemocked us both together—nor durst I 
injure any of them. I was all bedewed with blood, pouring from 
the Man’s side, after he had sent forth his spirit.’ 

Then the Cross tells of its bitter experiences on the hill-top: 
it beheld the God of Hosts cruelly stretched out, ‘darkness had 
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covered with clouds the corpse of the All-Wielder. All Creation 
wept, lamenting the slaughter of the King’—and “Christ was on 
the Rood’. 

Now come the “eager ones’ to relieve the Cross of its burden— 
‘I beheld all that’. The Cross bowed down to them ‘in humbleness 
and with great zeal’ as they raised him from his heavy torment, 
and left the Cross to stand lonely on the bleak hill-side, ‘covered 
with blood, all stricken with shafts’. It watches the preparations 
for the burial—‘Then laid they him down, weary of limb, stood 
at his body’s head; looked on the Lord of Heaven, exhausted 
after that mighty strife’. They fashion him a tomb, hewn out of 
the bright stone, and place him therein. Then they chant a dirge 
of sorrow, and ‘fare forth, wearied, from their glorious prince’ 
who rests there in silence. 

Their voices die away, ‘wretched, in the eventime’, and the 
three crosses are vividly pictured standing, streaming with blood, 
deserted on the lonely summit, while ‘cold grew the corpse, the 
fair home of the soul’. Then came men to fell the crosses, and bury 
them in a deep pit. But they were not forgotten—‘there the 
followers of the Lord found me out, raised me from the ground, 
adorned me with gold and silver’. 

The Cross now addresses the poet more personally, and - 
teaches him that though formerly it had, in union with Christ, 
and precisely because of Christ, suffered ‘grievous sorrows, the 
work of evil-doers’, nevertheless now, far and wide, all over the 
earth ‘men do me honour, worship at this Sign’. The lesson here 
cannot be more pointed. ‘On me for a space suffered the Son of 
God; for which cause I now tower aloft, glorious under Heaven. 
And I can heal all those that fear me; once was I become the 
cruellest of torments . . . until I opened to men the true path of 
life.’ And now follows a striking reference to our Blessed Lady: 
‘Lo, then did the prince of glory honour me above all the trees of 
the forest-even as he, Almighty God, did honour his Mother, 
Mary herself, above the whole race of women, for the sake of all 
men. 

The Cross ceases to speak, but the poet’s depression has gone. 
He breaks forth into a fervent prayer. It is true—he has not now 
many friends, they have all gone away from the joys of this 
world; but he realizes that they are living in Heaven, dwell in 
glory with the High-Father. For himself *. . . every day I look 
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for the time when the Lord’s Cross, which here on earth erstwhile 
I saw, will fetch me from this fleeting life, and bring me where 
there is great gladness, joy in Heaven... . A friend to me may 
the Lord be, who here on earth suffered aforetime on the Cross for 
the sins of men. . . . He has redeemed us, has given us life, a 
heavenly abode’. 

Though more than twelve centuries have passed, we can still 
appreciate the simple devotion of this early English poet, whose 
verses should have an especial appeal for us priests, working in 
his native land. The lesson of the Cross for us can hardly be more 
clearly stated: ‘. . . then did I tremble, when the Man embraced 
me; yet durst I not bow down to the earth . . . I was bound to 
stand fast’. But there is comfort too in the words of the Cross: 
‘...I1 can heal all those that fear me; once was I become the 
cruellest of torments . . . until I opened to men the true path of 
life’. We may indeed make our own the prayer of the poet: “A 
friend to me may the Lord be. . .. He has redeemed us, has given 
us life, a Heavenly abode.’ 


Hilo See 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


DEBORAH PEASE ARMSTRONG 


NE of the actions which signifies the presence of a 
Catholic Christian is making the sign of the cross. The 


result would startle us if we counted up the number of 
times we make it during one day or during one celebration of Holy 
Mass. This sign becomes an automatic part of our lives, to sign the 
sign of the cross can be almost a reflex action; and surely non- 
Catholics may be forgiven if they suppose it to be just another bit 
of external ritual, enforced habit or even superstition. Perhaps at 
any one moment it may in the concrete be only one of these 
things, but this sign has an almost infinite richness in itself of 
which it may be worth while to attempt a brief exploration. 
Writing on The Meaning of Existence (p. 119) Dom Illtyd 
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Remembering that it is God who ‘builds things in layers’, we 
trace the cross in its development under the divine touch from a 
Roman gallows to the threshold of the transcendent and eternal 
life of divine glory. All the ‘layers’ of this meaning are gathered 
into the ‘sign’ of the cross. 

It is at the same time a physical thing, a spiritual experience, and 
to the eye of faith a promise for the future: it is not only the cross 
but the crossing, the supreme moment of contact between God 
and fallen man. 

The same cross which the Roman government provided to 
kill a political prisoner became the means which God used to 
unite all men to him in perfect happiness for ever. It is only 
because the cross was first the gallows that it is now the most 
powerful sign in the world, the sign of salvation. 

St Irenaeus gives it a more mysterious reality ; he says: “And the 
sin that was wrought through the tree was undone by the obed- 
ience of the tree, obedience to God whereby the Son of God was 
nailed to the tree. . . . And because he is himself the Word of 
God Almighty, who in his invisible form pervades us universally 
in the whole world, and encompasses both its length and breadth 
and height and depth—for by God’s Word everything is disposed 
and ministered—the Son of God was also crucified in these, 
imprinted in the form of a cross on the universe—for he had 
necessarily, in becoming visible, to bring to light the universality 
of his cross, in order to show openly through his visible form 
that activity of his: that it is he who makes bright the height, 
that is what is in heaven, and holds the deep, which is in the 
bowels of the earth, and stretches forth and extends the length 
from east to west, navigating also the northern parts and breadth 
of the south, and calling in all the dispersed from all sides to the 
knowledge of the Father’ (Proof of the Apostolic Preaching). 

But the cross has another ‘layer’ of reality in human experience. 
‘Take up your cross and follow me’ is a familiar text, and Chris- 
tians are often admired for the extraordinary fortitude and joy 
they are able to show while suffering. The cross is as deeply 
planted in our lives as in the universe pictured by St Irenaeus, and 
the weight and severity of our individual ‘cross’ bears a proportion 
to our personal love of God. The spirit of the world which rejects 
suffering rejects Christ. 
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Our supernatural life is marked upon the soul at Baptism in the 
form of the Cross of Christ; this sacrament therefore jois us not | 
only to the supernatural life of God in heaven but also to the sign 
of the Word in the universe. This mark upon the soul can be 
compared to the grain of mustard seed, for it is the opening 
through which divine life and love may enter. It is the wound of 
love and as love increases towards God. so the wound grows, for 
love and suffering grow together. 

Great courage is needed to love God greatly because to love 
God means to love the suffering of his Son, since there is no love 
without sharing. God gives unmeasured love in return for love, 
but the price of love is pain. Since love and joy cannot be sep- 
arated, we can now see that the cross is a sign of divine life, a life 
essentially above ours where joy and pain are united. 

Because this life is a divine one, and only in the divine incarna- 
tion can joy and pain be united in simplicity, in this world 
we can only love suffering with the help of supernatural faith. 
When the evil of pain is experienced as repugnant, if it is then 
possible through faith to make an act of love, then the soul is 
drawing nearer to a share in the cross of Christ and his saving 
work, 

It is as if the Christian must learn to be transfixed by the point 
of the cross (which is in a sense also a sword). We die thus to 
self a thousand times and each time our soul opens wider to 
receive the life and love of God. 

We have been building up the reality gathered into the sign of 
the cross. There is first the physical cross of wood, then the sweet 
and holy tree which bore the flowers of salvation. Then there is 
the cross in personal experience, the searing pain which is the 
glory of Christian life, the supernatural mark upon the soul which 
makes the entrance for divine life. Lastly we may think of the 
cross as the sign of our liberation, our way out from sin and 
suffering to fulfilment and perfect joy. 

Christ told us that he was ‘the way’. It is only possible to 
understand this literally, as we should, if we remember the perfect 
simplicity of Christ’s Being. When he had compassion, he was 
compassion, when he had grief he was grief. When he saves us 
he is salvation and when he suffers crucifixion he is the cross. 
Thus he is the way, and the cross is the way. We can only enter 
heaven through the cross. 
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It is a mistake to think of the cross as symbolizing only pain, 
for it is steeped in the sweet perfume of love. The sword which 
pierces the heart is aflame (and sets the heart aflame) with the 
fires of love. The perfume of loving sacrifice, the flames which 
leap round the point of the sword are the hall-mark of the 
divine Creator, for he is love, and his presence is shown by the 
presence of love. 

When through faith we know in the cross, the gateway to 
eternal life, that fusion of the greatest pain and the greatest love, 
then we are almost near enough to beat upon that door. 

Most of us will reach this point only in purgatory. The Saints 
come to it in this world. Meanwhile it is possible to cultivate a 
deep love for the cross, a love fostered each time we sign ourselves 
and giving us the courage to press steadily forward even when the 
cross of suffering seems to bar the way. 

Above all the sign of the cross must bring to us not an empty 
symbol of pain, but the cross with Christ upon it. He is also on 
that cross marked on our soul; thus when we are hurt it is he who 
is hurt, so our compassion must be for him and not for that self 
which must die. 

The sign of the cross is not to be lightly made, nor is the cross 
itself to be feared, it is the sign of the Word ‘signed upon the 
universe’. 


ee Suet ED lal 


LIFE THROUGH THE CROSS! 
PAUL FOSTER O.P. 


N a famous picture of the Crucifixion the Cross is depicted 
soaring against a dark background of cloud, over the quiet 
waters of Genesareth—it recalls that moment when the Lord 
awakened from slumber in the heart of the storm and spoke the 
words ... ‘peace, be still’ . . . and immediately there was a great 


calm. 
It may have happened to many of you, as it happened to the 


1 The substance of a sermon delivered in Westminster Cathedral, Good Friday 1954. 
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disciples on Peter’s ship, to undergo a moment of great physical | 
distress, to be lost in the cloud or the desert, to have the sea raging ' 
about you, to see no way out from a lingering disease. Such | 
moments of physical imprisonment are paralleled by spiritual 
distress, the soul in a state of utter loneliness and desolation . . . 

‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ There is no harbour 

visible, no landmark, no sense of direction; only barren snow or 

solitary sand, indifferent glances, the howling of air or sea. This 

tumult of the soul is not only like the storm on Genesareth. It is 

like something greater still, that chaos of disorder in the first 

verses in the book of Genesis, the waste of waters over which 

God said, ‘Let there be light’—and behold light came. 

And as it was the Lord asleep on the deck who awoke and 
rebuked the winds, so it was the same Lord who originally 
rebuked the disorder of creation and raised it to dignity and light. 
For the man asleep on the deck is the Emperor of the Universe, 
that second Person of the Trinity through whom all creation was, 
as it were, projected upon the nothingness that preceded it—‘for 
they were all created through him and in him. In him all subsist.’ 
As he is the Emperor of the Universe and the Master of Genesareth, 
so too he is the Lord of the storm-tossed soul of man. For we are 
all in the same boat as the disciples. We raise the same cry as they 
did—‘Lord save us, we perish’. We look to the same figure as 
they did, now and forever nailed to the mast. It is he alone who 
can still the desolation of the soul’s disorder and say, ‘Peace be 
still’, as he rebuked the wind and waters of the lake, as he raised 
the stripling creation out of chaos so that all things rose orderly 
and beautiful in obedience to his commanding word. 

Man, too, who was to have the exquisite dignity of love, which 
is an eager and orderly obedience, emerged as the final term of 
all that springtime beauty of creation. ‘But fast and far he fell’, 
through the pride and disobedience of our first parents, and with 
him the order of creation was spoiled. The pages of Genesis 
flick over till we come to the terrible sentence which reads, 
“No creature on earth but had lost its true direction’, and the chaos 
of waters returns in the Flood to drown the world. Thereafter for 
the remainder who survived God sets his rainbow in the clouds. 
To those who emerged from the Ark, the arc in the sky was a 
promise: order, not disorder, should now prevail. Through the 
long centuries of preparation the chosen people will be guided in 
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the darkness which surrounds them by prophetic flashes. The 
writer of Ecclesiasticus will see the linking of the divine Wisdom 
with Mary—‘I am that Word that was uttered by the mouth of 
the most High, he who fashioned me, my Creator, has taken up 
his abode with me’. And the fleet-footed lover of the Song of 
Songs is discerned by Isaias as the bearer of the Gospel. ‘How 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him who brings good 
tidings’. But as the trumpets of Sion’s watchmen sound these glad 
tidings from tower to tower, suddenly the abyss opens and God 
shows the prophet the end of all this beauty—‘Behold my servant 
shall be lifted up; there is no beauty in him nor comeliness; 
despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows’. 

A man of sorrows. When the appointed moment comes, the 
Word through whom all things sprang into being will take up 
the burden of a new creation by penetrating and bringing to new 
life the very centre of the fallen universe. He will assume a human 
nature and take its entire capacities upon himself. “The Word was 
made flesh.’ There will be a new thing on earth, in the Universe. 
The uncreated principle of all things will invade and occupy a 
created nature and make it his own. He does not come just as 
an example of good and holy living. Our religion is not just the 
attempt to approach someone else’s noble idealism. Nor is it just 
the observance of a code of law. It is not only the way and the 
truth; it is also the life, and life in its most exact sense, the life of a 
human being deploying his full human activities and the im- 
measurable vitality of God. Because this Person who is life is both 
God and Man, that manhood of his has communicated to all of 
us the very life of God, if we will accept him in his fullness, which 
means of course accepting him in his death as well. “No creature 
on earth but had lost its true direction.’ No creature on earth but 
has its signpost, and that signpost is the Cross. 

For the omnipotent Emperor of the Universe is the man asleep 
on the deck and the man nailed to the cross-tree of the world. 
This is no archetypal mystery for Sages to ponder and Magi to 
penetrate, this is Jesus of Nazareth, the babe of Bethlehem and the 
boy in the Temple, the priest at the Last Supper and the empurpled 
Pastor of the judicial torture chamber. These are human feet that 
have trod the dews of Carmel, and the dust of Capharnaum, the 
grass of Gethsemane and the stones of Golgotha. For the terror 
and the beauty of the Gospel are alike good news and in that cry 
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of utter desolation from the Cross—‘My God, why hast thou 


forsaken me:’—is the final decisive assurance that God is truly | 


man. 

Here we penetrate to the very heart of the mystery we are 
contemplating this afternoon, the loneliness of sin. Sin is disorder, 
and disorder is the lack of true relationship whether in the 
particles of the atom flying asunder or in the planets deserting 
their orbit; whether in man failing to be a neighbour with his 
brother or refusing to walk in company with God. No creature 
on earth but had lost its true direction; no creature on earth but 
was lonely. No creature on earth but was in disorder, no man on 
earth but had inherited the disorder of Adam, that sin which was 
loneliness from God. And there, in the very depths of man’s 
disorder, the new Adam meets the old. The Emperor of the 
Universe, the second Person of the Trinity, has re-occupied. the 
centre of the fallen creation—‘and he was made man’. He has 
allowed that manhood to be despised, rejected and broken, and, 
as St Paul says, ‘He was made sin’. Upon the Cross he permits the 
full flood of man’s disorder to come upon him, and the Word of 
God speaks out the loneliness of man in sacred heartbroken words. 
But the pattern is thereby complete, and as death comes to seal 
the full assumption of human nature by God, God penetrates the 
chaos in the soul of man and brings it to light and dignity and love 
again. For the man asleep on the deck and the man asleep on the 
Cross is the Master of all things still, and as he brought calm to the 
waters of Genesareth and by his word brought the first creation 
springing into order, so here upon the Cross he brings to birth the 
new creation and beauty and order which is the Church. All 
things began here to rise again into a new and greater loveliness, 
the blossoming of a re-created world. No creature on earth but 
had lost its true direction, no creature on earth but was lonely. 
No creature on earth but now has its signpost, the Cross, and, 
through it, is no longer lonely, having as his neighbour and his 
brother Christ. 

For the new sign in the heavens, the Cross, does not proclaim 
the salvation of an atk-borne remnant; it proclaims the salvation 
of a totality, of all those who who will accept the orderly waters 
of baptism, and through them their co-crucifixion and burial in 
Christ. “Let yours be the mind that Christ had.’ We shall encounter 
the storm and the raging of the sea again. We shall cry, ‘Save us, 
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Lord, we perish’, and he will rebuke our lack of faith. We shall 
not perish, for he has died for us. He was forsaken that we might 
never be alone. Here upon the Cross is the beginning of a great 
calm, a great order, a great companionship, and if religion means, 
as it must, that man meets God, why here it is in the God-Man, in 
Jesus, never more human, never more divine, than when upon 
the Cross, with a great cry, he died. 


-’ * 


THE TEACHING AND SPIRITUALITY OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


LEON JAMBOIS, M.S. 


terms of the biblical theme of exodus or migration.! It is a 

theme recalling the life of the patriarchs and the generation 
contemporary with Moses in the desert. The spirituality of the 
psalms is steeped in it. The life of the pious Jew is an upward 
movement towards him who is pre-eminently ‘the Holy One’, 
‘the Holy One of Israel’. The first stage in this upward movement 
is marked by God’s revelation of himself. This gives rise to faith, 
the initial movement towards the Most High. Faith calls for 
faithfulness, which is impossible without renunciation and which 
will improve in quality and merit with resistance to trials. The 
man who is not put out or discouraged by these will be confirmed 
in his faith and faithfulness. He will win the victory of faith, God 
will crown it by fulfilling his promises. These three stages are 
found in the traditional religious life of the Jews. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews takes and considers them in its turn and describes 
them in the light of the new covenant. 

Faith rests on the Word of God. The unrivalled importance of 
the Word of God is brought out at the very beginning of the 
epistle in a majestic period difficult to translate exactly: “In old 
days, God spoke to our fathers in many ways and by many means, 
through the prophets; now at last, in these times he has spoken 
Peet, Ca Spicd, O.P., L’Epitre aux Hébreux, introd., Editions du Cerf, 1950. 


I: the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Christian life is seen in 
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to us, with a Son to speak for him; a Son whom he has appointed 
to inherit all things, just as it was through him that he created this | 
world of time’ (1: 1-2). 

In the Old Testament, revelations followed one another in 
continual succession. It was as if they formed a book, to which 
pages were always being added by God’s Wisdom out of con- 
sideration for us. They comply with what would be required 
by a sensible theory of teaching-method. The means they use 
are extremely varied—plain statements, parables, riddles, dreams, 
visions, dramas, figures of speech and allegory, whether of a 
purely literary kind or furnished by the lessons of events. This 
method was inevitable because the object of revelation cannot be 
adequately expressed in words and because man is burdened with 
weakness and impotence of various sorts which keep him from 
covering the distance between himself and God. If God was to be 
understood by man, he could hardly do more than stammer out a 
little of the truth about himself. 

All revelation is of necessity imperfect. The revelation made in 
the Old Testament was particularly so on account of the human 
intermediaries God made use of and the carnal atmosphere in 
which mankind was living. The prophet of the new covenant is 
the Son of God himself. He actually sees what he reveals, and 
therefore with him revelation takes its final step towards perfec- 
tion. The days we are living in now are called the last of all, 
because they can be followed only by eternity, since the ‘Son’ 
whom the Father has appointed heir to all things—heir to all the 
good things mentioned in the messianic promises and heir on 
behalf of those whom he came to save—does in fact show us the 
way that leads to these good things. 

Faith is obviously unreserved adherence on our part to the 
word of God and all that it reveals to us. The eternal Word, who 
possesses all the Father’s unfathomable perfections, became man 
in order to speak to us in our own language. The assent we give 
by faith will therefore be full of love and affection for the living 
Word of the Father and absolute devotion to him. Faith is also 
the ae Gee acceptance of the promise promulgated by the 
Word. 

God knows that man is essentially a nomad and that ifhe settles, 
whether in himself or in some good or creature or even in the 
world as a whole, he is doing violence to his spiritual aspirations. 
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This migratory side of man, the need he has of going somewhere 
else, his impulse to go beyond present time and circumstances, 
are emphasized by the exodus and the nomadic life of the patri- 
archs and fathers. 

The migratory instinct receives a reassuring promise from 
God. The day will come when the nomad will fold up his tents 
for the last time. He will not be on the road for ever. Under 
certain conditions he will enter safe and sound into ‘rest’. Salva- 
tion is the rest that comes after the arduous effort of the journey. 
The things that weigh us down will be thrown off, the fetters of 
sin will be broken. Even now, in this life, we possess this salvation 
in the innermost part of ourselves, for there is no break between 
the nomadic state and the ultimate rest; there is only con- 
tinuity. 

Faith is thus humble assent to the Word and absolute trust in 
the promise of God. The believer is certain that God will accom- 
plish what he has promised. 

‘God, eager to convince the heirs of the promise [made to 
Abraham] that his design was irrevocable, pledged himself by an 
oath. Two irrevocable assurances, over which there could be no 
question of God deceiving us, were to bring firm confidence to us 
poor wanderers, bidding us cling to the hope we have in view, the 
anchorage of our souls. Sure and immovable, it reaches that inner 
sanctuary beyond the veil, which Jesus Christ, our escort, has 
entered already, a high priest now, eternally with the priesthood 
of Melchisedech’ (6: 17-20). 

Like the rest of the spiritual life, hope rests on Jesus. It is cast 
on him as an anchor is cast on firm ground. His ascension is the 
pledge of ours. From heaven, the sanctuary he has entered before 
us, he draws us to himself by the love and omnipotence that are 
his as High Priest, and lavishes his grace upon us to be the driving- 
force for the climb. ‘Do not let us waver in acknowledging the 
hope we cherish; we have a promise from one who is true to his 
word’ (10: 23). 

The faithfulness of God, who never goes back on his word, 
calls for faithfulness on our part too. “Why then, brethren, we can 
enter the sanctuary with confidence through the blood of Christ. 
He has opened for us a new, a living approach, by way of the veil, 
I mean his mortality. A great priest is ours, who has dominion 
over God’s house. Let us come forward with sincere hearts in the 
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full assurance of the faith, our guilty consciences purified b 
sprinkling, our bodies washed clean in hallowed water’ (10: 
19-22). , 

cue the old covenant the high priest was the only one to 
enter the Holy of Holies, once a year, and that for the sake of 
humbling himself before the ‘Holy One of Israel’, who has 
revealed his tremendous majesty more than his other attributes, 
so as to provoke the sort of religious fear that would turn from 
idolatry a people only too inclined to adopt the scandalous 
worship and manners of neighbours lacking the ennobling 
influence of belief in the one God. The new covenant allows us 
free access at all times to the new sanctuary, heaven, where we 
can commit ourselves and our destinies to the Pontiff whose 
boundless mercy the epistle delights in emphasizing. Under the old 
covenant, access to the Holy of Holies was allowed only if a victim 
was sacrificed and the high priest entered with its blood, though 
this victim had no power of itself to bring God into the soul. 
In the new covenant, we have access to the Most High by a new 
and living way; red with the blood of Christ who, by sacrificing 
himself and rending his own flesh, rends the veil which has hidden 
God from us. We are taken up to God in the person of Christ 
himself, who is both priest and victim. That is the ultimate reason 
for the confidence behind Christian hope. Proximate reasons will 
be found in the perfection of the Christian’s faith, his sincerity 
and innocence and the purifying grace of baptism. Hope springs 
young and enthusiastic when the whole being is made new. 
We receive a ‘kingdom which cannot be shaken’ (12: 28). 

We must, then, accept the fact that our life is a pilgrimage, 
even if the road is difficult and we can hardly see where God is 
leading us, even if God perplexes us and we can see no end to our 
trials. Disconcerting though it is, this was the law of the exodus: 
the Israelites, too, went from pillar to post, retraced their steps and 
kicked their heels, but they were on the right road all the same. 
The God who had made them the promise was leading them to the 
promised land. 

The fundamental movement of hope in the patriarchs is 
revealed to us by the inspired author with a lyricism which is 
the fruit at once of perfect art and of an exceptional gift bestowed 
on him as a contemplative. The texts command attention of 
themselves both in their beauty and by the fine shades of doctrine 
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in them. “He to whom the name of Abraham was given showed 
faith when he left his home, obediently, for the country which was 
to be his inheritance; left it without knowing where his journey 
would take him. Faith taught him to live as a stranger in the land 
he had been promised for his own, encamping there with Isaac 
and Jacob, heirs with him of a common hope; looking forward 
all the while to that city which has true foundations [unlike tents, 
which are toys for the wind to play with], which is God’s design 
and God’s fashioning’ (11: 8-10). 

The aspirations aroused in the souls of the patriarchs by God 
himself infallibly turned them towards a land that would not be 
exposed to earthly vicissitudes, unlike the one in which they were 
living. ‘In faith they died; for them the promises were not 
[fully] fulfilled, but they looked forward to them and welcomed 
them at a distance [with the impetus their hope gave them], 
owning themselves no better than strangers and exiles on earth. 
Those who talk so make it clear enough, that they have not found 
their home. Did they regret the country they had left behind: 
If that were all, they could have found opportunities for going 
back to it. No, the country of their desires is a better, heavenly 
country. God does not disdain to take his title from such names 
as these; he has a city ready for them to dwell in’ (11:13-16). 

The patriarchal migrations come within the field of action 
proper to the promises. More than any other movement, they 
cannot be fully explained except in relation to a fixed centre of 
thrusts or impulses, which is none other than the God who made 
the promise to Abraham, a promise to which each one of the 
faithful is heir (6: 12-17). The conviction that this is so lies behind 
the forcible exhortation the sacred writer makes when he says: 
‘Our great longing is to see you all shewing the same eagerness 
right up to the end, looking forward to the fulfilment of your 
hope; listless no more, but followers of all those whose faith and 
‘patience are to bring them into possession of the good things 
promised them’ (6: 11-2). 

Through faith and hope the Christian takes his place in the 
caravan which has all the just of Israel for its members, and 
Abraham for its leader. The promises are still in force. Christ 
promulgated them anew, revealed their content in all its fulness, 
was the reality of what was only figure. There is still ‘rest’ to 
come at the end of the pilgrimage. But the land of Canaan 
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foreshadowed another land of promise, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
in which the faithful are to enjoy God’s rest and taste God’s own _ 
blessedness. It is all transposed on to the level of God’s eternal 
rest and his infinite calm and bliss (4: 1-11). 

Through being our high priest, Christ is the “mediator of a 
nobler covenant, with nobler promises for its sanction’ (8: 6). 
And his mediation accomplishes what it sets out to do. “A death 
must follow ...and then the destined heirs were to obtain, for 
ever, their promised inheritance’ (9: 15). The believer will obtain 
this inheritance by ‘sharing in Christ’, the leader of the caravan 
and author of saving faith, which he alone can bring to its 
perfection in heaven. There can beno progress towards the Church 
which is in heaven without loyal trusting faith in the forerunner. 
This faith as it were sweeps us along. 

It is indispensable, too, to belong in spirit to the caravan, to 
remain wholeheartedly united to the community of believers. 
No headway can be made outside the caravan. *... Not abandon- 
ing, as some do, our common assembly, but encouraging one 
another; all the more, as you see the great day drawing nearer’ 
(10: 25), on which Christ will solemnly reward the hopes that 
sustained us during the journey. 

If the caravan is to move forward as a single whole, charity 
must keep our hearts and eyes wide open. ‘Let us keep one another 
in mind, always ready with incitements to charity and to acts of 
piety’ (10: 24). “Your aim must be peace with all men, and that 
holiness without which no one will ever see God. Take good care 
that none of you is false to God’s grace, that no poisonous shoot 
is allowed to spring up, and contaminate many of you by its 
influence’ (12: 14-15). The crossing of the desert calls for health 
in the members of the caravan and a good understanding among 
them. Quarrels, infection or epidemics would inevitably hold up 
the advance. No one has the right to keep aloof from the others, 
to travel on his own. 

Keeping apart from the others would be particularly dishonest 
and harmful in its attitude to the leaders (of the community). 
‘Do not forget those who have had charge of you and preached 
God's word to you [the foundation of our hope]; contemplate 
the happy issue of the life they led [i.c., no doubt, martyrdom, the 
supreme witness to hope], and imitate their faith. What Jesus 
Christ was yesterday, and is today, he remains for ever’ (13: 7-8) 
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who will never change or cease to exist, but no one can ‘share in 
Christ’ without help from the leaders of the community. ‘Obey 
those who have charge of you, and yield to their will; they are 
keeping unwearied watch over your souls, because they know they 
will have an account to give. Make it a grateful task for them: 
it is your own loss if they find it a laborious effort’ (13: 17). 
In the joy springing from hope, charity, reciprocal confidence 
and genuine obedience, the caravan humbly and bravely goes on 
with its emigration from provisional homelands to the ultimate 
one. 

But faith and faithfulness will still have trials to face, God uses 
trials to teach with; they form part of the education he gives us. 
He promises us ‘rest’ and invites us to share his own beatitude, 
but he wants to see these advances responded to by real faithful- 
ness. Because he wants this faithfulness to be pure and bright, he 
sends us trials. If faithfulness comes too easily, it is likely to be of 
indifferent quality. 

The faithfulness the ‘Father of a world of spirits’ wants to 
educate his children up to is a brave exalted thing. His hand will 
be rough at times, and those who escape it must be considered as 
bastards, not as legitimate children, dear to their Father. “Take 
your standards from [Jesus], from his endurance, from the enmity 
the wicked bore him, and you will not grow faint, you will not 
find your souls unmanned. Your protest, your battle against sin, 
has not yet called for bloodshed [unlike the protest of your leader, 
the author of your faith and your guide in the life of faith]; yet 
you have lost sight already of those words of comfort in which 
God addresses you as his sons. My son, do not undervalue the 
correction which the Lord sends thee, do not be unmanned when 
he reproves thy faults. It is where he loves that he bestows correc- 
tion; there is no recognition for any child of his, without chas- 
tisement. 

‘Be patient, then, while correction lasts; God is treating you as 
his children. Was there ever a son whom his father did not 
correct? No, correction is the common lot of all; you must be 
bastards, not true sons, if you are left without it. We have known 
what it was to accept correction from earthly fathers, and with 
reverence; shall we not submit, far more willingly, to the Father 
of a world of spirits, and draw life from him? They, after all, 
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corrected us only for a short while, at their own caprice; he does 
it for our good, to give us a share in that holiness which is his. — 
For the time being, all correction is painful rather than pleasant, 
but afterwards when it has done its work of discipline, it yields a 
harvest of good dispositions, to our great peace. Come, then, 
stiffen the sinews of drooping hand and flagging knee, and plant 
your footprints in a straight track, so that the man who goes lame 
may not stumble out of the path, but regain strength instead’ 
12: 3-12). 

The Sak of this passage is shot through with the spirit 
of fortitude. We must strive to assimilate the lesson of intrepidity 
which it teaches. The example of the leader stands out in the 
foreground. Prolonged consideration of it will enable the faithful 
to work up courage and determine to make the kind of resistance 
that ‘calls for bloodshed’ themselves if they have to. Trials are a 
merciful correction. They show that God is treating us as his 
children and that he wants to make us perfect in holiness. 

Those escaping trials should not think the better of themselves 
for it. They are nothing more than bastards, sons who have 
forfeited the honour of sonship because they lack the trust, 
submissiveness and love that sons should have towards their father. 
Thus they are not wholeheartedly with the caravan in its journey 
towards rest and perfection. Correction is bitter at the time, it 
casts a gloom; but it sows with a view to a ‘harvest of good 
dispositions, to our great peace’, though this harvest will not ripen 
as if by magic. The humility of this remark emphasizes the human 
quality of it. It is also a caution against ‘stylizing’ the spiritual life. 

The most painful trials are those administered to the ‘inner man’. 
They can be reduced to the difficulty we feel in clinging to the 
invisible, to what is not perceptible to the senses and cannot 
directly concern them. The faithful have to go beyond the things 
that are most sought after on this earth and not to take the 
solicitations and witcheries of this world of ours as a rule for their 
desires and conduct. Faith uproots us from the humus of our 
earthly paradises and transplants us into God’s world. 

Moses is set before us as a model of the kind of faith which 
requires that life should be lived on a different plane from the one 
where human cupidity operates. ‘Moses shewed faith, when he 
grew up, by refusing to pass for the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
He preferred ill-usage, shared with the people of God, to the brief 
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enjoyment of sinful pleasures; all the wealth of Egypt could not 
so enrich him as the despised lot of God’s annointed fie. Israel 
which God had chosen and consecrated for himself]; he had eyes, 
you see, for nothing but the promised reward. It was in faith that 
he left Egypt behind, defying the royal anger, made strong as if 
by the very sight of him who is invisible’ (11: 24-7). 

The behaviour of Moses is a magnificent illustration of the 
definition of faith given at the beginning of the chapter: faith is 
‘that which gives substance to our hopes [or guarantees them], 
which convinces us of things we cannot see’. 

Faith looks to the future, it has no triumphs to promise us in 
this world. Faith has no attachment save to ‘him who is invisible’ 
(11: 27), and to the invisible gifts he bequeaths (the realities we 
cannot see) (11: 1). This famous verse stresses both the security the 
faithful have, because they already possess the first fruits of the 
good things promised, even though they cannot see them, and 
the firmness of their conviction. The faithful have begun to share 
in the riches of the world to come. They have ‘received, once for 
all, their enlightenment, tasted the heavenly gift [the life of God 
in us], partaken of the Holy Spirit, known too, God’s word of 
comfort, and the powers that belong to a future life’ (6: 4-5). 

The epistle reminds us of the hagiography of the Old Testa- 
ment in order to show us what a source of patience, endurance 
and fearlessness is provided by this cleaving to things we cannot 
see, this certainty about the future. The examples set before us are 
a stimulant against fear of setbacks, contradiction or persecution. 
The spirit in which the author of the epistle reads the Old Testa- 
“ment justifies us in translating verse 26 of chapter 11, quoted 
above, with direct reference to Christ himself: ‘All the wealth 
of Egypt could not so enrich Moses as the despised lot of Christ’. 
If Israel, the Christ-people or anointed people of God, was a 
chosen people, it was because God wanted them to give birth to 
the Christ par excellence, Christ the Saviour. The history of 
Israel cannot be explained except with reference to Christ. It 
prefigures him. The passion is written in the trials this consecrated 
people underwent. Their trials call for the passion and foretell 
it at the same time. They have no religious virtue except through 
the passion. Thus by faith, which gives access to the whole of the 
divine plan and not to just a part of it, Moses suffers the despised 
lot of Christ. He suffers for Christ’s cause. Whether they belong 
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to the Old Testament or to the New, all the just must share in the 
disgrace and ill-treatment Christ received; they must all accept a 
fragment of that acorn he met with, a thing covering all men in all 
ages like a cloak, at once a sign of derision and an instrument of 
salvation. The epistle to the Hebrews is superhuman in its fore- 
sight. 

“Ahn the high priest takes the blood of beasts with him into 
the sanctuary as an offering for sin, the bodies of those beasts 
have to be burned away from the camp; and thus it was that 
Jesus [in order to bring about the reality of which this ritual was 
the type], when he would sanctify the people through his own 
blood, suffered beyond the gate of the city [of Jerusalem]. Let us, 
too, go with him away from the camp [as though we were banished 
from our earthly cities], bearing the ignominy he bore; we have 
an everlasting city, but not here; our goal is the city that is one 
day to be’ (13: 11-4). 

The real believers are those whom their hope will not leave 
in peace. It becomes evident that in the most sublime sense they are 
vagrants. To men bewitched by this world and its manifold 
seductions, they are an enigma. 

The ignominy Christ suffered will fall on Christians, but 
Christ persecuted and suffering will always be their ideal. From 
him they will draw their strength and their power to persevere, 
and their merits will spring from his. In chapter 11, vv. 32ff., the 
epistle describes the persecutions the faithful have undergone, the 
tribulations they have been through, the way in which they have 
been robbed. They have borne it all with the joy and happiness 
that come from hope in Christ. “When you were robbed of your 
goods you took it cheerfully, as men who knew that a higher, 
more lasting good was yours. Do not throw away that confidence 
of yours, with its rich hope of reward; you still need endurance, 
if you are to attain the prize God has promised to those who do 
his will.’ 

God’s people tramp the roads of the world, never settling, 
nowhere taking root. Beneath all human conduct there is in fact 
the movement of the spirit in search of an ‘approach to God’. 
If this people has been chosen, hallowed and consecrated, if God 
has made covenants with them for their good, the object is that 
they should make their way to a temple for religious purposes, 
repair to a holy place, and enter in. 
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The epistle judges and classifies the two covenants by the 
facilities they provide for approaching God and gaining access 
to his holy place. The people of Israel had been forbidden to 
approach Mount Sinai, the place where ‘he who is’ revealed 
himself, and even Moses trembled before him, for when this 
God who was not to be approached appeared, he was surrounded 
by a display of thunder, lightning and smoke to emphasize the 
brightness of his glory and the holiness and infinity of his majesty 
(12: 18). “What the law contains is only the shadow of those 
blessings which were still to come [the messianic ones], not the full 
expression of their reality.’ Those subject to the law ‘can never 
reach, through the law, their full growth’ (10: 1), ice. they can 
never obtain by means of it the religious merit that would enable 
them to make an effectual ‘approach to God’. 

The privilege of approaching the ‘city of the living God’ 
(12: 22) falls to those for whose benefit the new covenant was 
made. Because Christ has purified them and broken the heavy 
bonds of ‘sin, they can set out with the newly grouped community 
along the road leading to the holy of holies (cf. 9: 8), the holy 
place where God dwells and gives men beatitude. 

Thanks to Christ the priest, the throne of God, which was an 
emblem of God’s majesty and sovereign authority, has become a 
throne of grace, a source of kindness and mercy. Sinai is no more. 
Fear has been overcome. “Let us come boldly then, before the 
throne of grace, to meet with mercy, and win that grace which 
will help us in our needs’ (4: 16). The believer is no longer left 
alone with his own weakness and insufficiency. The help we need 

is always within our reach, provided that we “come before the 
throne of grace’ in trusting prayer. 

The throne of grace should not be the only thing to attract 
us in the new sanctuary, heaven. There is a perpetual feast going 
on there too, an uninterrupted liturgical celebration, and we are 
urged to join in. All religious acts, all liturgical acts, especially 
when they are the expression of the community of the redeemed, 
are an echo of the joyous liturgy being celebrated in heaven 
eternally. There may be two states among God’s people, some of 
us being still on the road with temptations and strife to go through, 
while others are already at rest in God; but for all that, in reality 
God’s people is one people, forming with all its members one 
whole Christ. And our liturgy overlaps with the one that has 
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heaven for its sanctuary. It is penetrated through and through 
by this other liturgy; it receives its flawless beauty from it and — 
its power to pass beyond the veil into a sanctuary not made by 
human hands. 

‘The scene of your approach now is mount Sion, is the heavenly 
Jerusalem, city of the living God; here are gathered thousands 
upon thousands of angels [like a crown of praise and rejoicing 
offered to God], here is the assembly of those first-born sons whose 
names are written in heaven [for Christians have the privileges 
of the first-born sons of Israel, with the right of inheriting God’s 
blessings], here is God sitting in judgment on all men, here are the 
spirits of just men, now made perfect; here is Jesus, the spokesman 
of the new covenant, and the sprinkling of his blood, which has 
better things to say than Abel’s had’ (12: 24). 

The teaching of the epistle, then, sheds considerable light on 
piety and the liturgy, and from it flows the obligation of avoiding 
the slightest negligence in anything to do with the worship of 
God. Our liturgy must be worthy of a hearing in heaven, and the 
notes it brings to the festal assembly of the just who form the 
Church in heaven must be clear and in tune. 

The Church in heaven lives in the faith and piety of the Church 
militant, is at the heart of its hope, gives warmth to its love and 
liturgy. Thus the Church militant is a figure and sacrament of the 
Church glorified, which gives life to the Church militant through 
the contact there is between them. “The kingdom we have 
inherited is one which cannot be shaken; . . . let us worship God 
as he would have us worship him.’ (12: 28.) 

In spite of its trials, the caravan hastens joyfully towards the 
eternal feast. Hope keeps the heart brave and is a protection against 
torpor and exhaustion. If too many Christians suffer from a 
deficiency of joy and therefore greedily pounce on pleasures 
whenever they can, as if they were pagans like their neighbours, 
the reason surely is that their hope is too weak. 
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spirit for all things. Though your portion be the loss of 

wealth, or this unceasing ravage and agony of disease; 
though your wife be taken from you, or your children or your 
friends, yet shall such pain, such separation and such gloom be unto 
you not an offence but a combat. Let them not break your faith, 
O Christian, but shew forth your valour in the struggle, since the 
hurt of present ills shall be taken lightly in the confidence of the 
good things to come. When victory is attained, the crown is won; 
but without combat there can be no conquest. For the pilot is 
discerned in the storm, and the soldier proved in the field: and a 
trial of endurance is no trial when there is no danger, the combat 
real only when the foe is real. A tree which stands fast upon 
depth of root is not put about by the winds that roar down upon 
it, the ship is not broken by the waves, that rests firmly on its 
cable, and when the corn is wrought upon the threshing floor, 
it is but the empty chaff that is wafted thence. Wherefore Paul 
the Apostle, after perils and imprisonings, after shipwreck and 
strife and having moreover a thorn of his flesh to buffet him, 
nevertheless was bettered and proved rather than worn away in 
his being, by evil things and uncomfortable fortune. The furnace 
proveth the potter’s vessels. 

What greatness, then, of spirit it will be, to battle undaunted 
against disease and desolation, to instance in blindness and in death 
the substance of our faith! How glorious, not lying prostrate 
with those empty of our hope in God, to stand, unbending among 
the ruins of the race! Dearest brethren, the kingdom of God is 
nigh; the reward of life, the joy of eternal health and everlasting 
happiness, the possession of Paradise, until lately lost, these 
heavenly things are already upon us, while the shadow of this 
world already starts to flee away. Let him only fear to die who is 
without title in the Cross, him only who shall pass from this 
present departing unto a second and eternal death. 

Some there are who distrust themselves because the disease has 


Ye who fear God and hold the Faith should be of a ready 


1 From the oth Treatise (written at the time of the Great Mortality)—translated and 
adapted by J. F. T. Prince. 
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attacked, with the same fury and effect, believers as much as 
the heathen: as though the object of a Christian’s faith were 
this, to enjoy the happiness of this world and the good things 
of life, impervious to the contacts of evil! Yet should we be 
as those who here bear every adverse thing, with confidence of 
future joy. For until this corruptible put on incorruption and this 
mortal obtain immortality, and the spirit guide us unto God our 
Father, whatever troubles the flesh is our portion with the 
common lot of men. Disease of the eyes, attacks of fever, dis- 
abilities of the limbs, all is common to us so long as the common 
flesh remains with us in this present world. Nay! the Christian 
(when he has understood the very condition upon which he 
believes) may well have more to tolerate of pain than other men. 
In pain endure and in thy low estate have patience. 

Let us embrace the day that shall make us over, each one of 
us, to his appointed resting place. What man that travels abroad 
doth not make haste, and evermore hasten, back to his native 
land, unless thereto he has been a traitor? Who that are speeding 
home over the sea pray not for a prosperous wind that they may 
the sooner hold in their arms the dear ones they have left? Paradise 
we must account to be our native land: wherefore not haste to 
behold our country? It is a large and a loving company that 
awaits us there, a manifold and numerous assembly that longs after 
us! 

O sweet and heavenly realms where death can never terrify 
and life can never end! 

O Perfect and Perpetual Bliss! 
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PADRE PIO AND THE STIGMATA! 


A Study of the Facts and their Significance 
C. NEWLYN SMITH, M.B., B.S., D.O.M.S. 


EVERAL articles have appeared recently in English 

publications about Padre Pio, the Italian Franciscan friar 

who for the last thirty-four years has borne ‘stigmata’ 
in hands and feet and side, resembling the traditional wounds 
of our Lord on the Cross. 

Stigmata—in these days the word itself is apt to cause some 
raising of scientific eyebrows; it conjures up pictures of hysterical 
and neurotic girls inflicting wounds on themselves so as to be 
thought holy. Pious folk are too often over-credulous; and 
another instance, also in a person living today, has been under 
much discussion. It is necessary, therefore, to get at the facts. 

Others have written of Padre Pio’s life in its setting, of his 
extraordinary influence over the crowds who flock to S. Giovanni 
Rotondo to see him, of his apostolate of the confessional, of the 
village, almost, that has sprung up round his monastery, and the 
big modern hospital, now almost completed, that has been built 
through his inspiration and encouragement. 

This article is in no sense an account of any ‘investigation’ 
of my own, still less of anything in the nature of a medical 
examination. It is only an attempt to record my impressions of 
Padre Pio, gained during six visits of three days each during the 
“past five years. By his kindness, and that of those about him, I 
have been privileged to serve his Mass, to make my confession 
to him, to join on many occasions a group of men chatting with 
him in the monastery, besides assisting some fifteen times at his 
Mass, and last year, on the Feast of Corpus Christi, acting as 
subdeacon when he gave Solemn Benediction. To these personal 
reminiscences I have added a short description of Padre Pio’s 
stigmata taken from Misteri di Scienza e Luci di Fede (2nd Edition 
Rome, 1938) by the late Dr Georgio Festa, who examined him 
several times at the request of his Superiors, and some considera- 
tions about stigmatization in general. 


1 Reprinted, by kind permission of the author and editor, from The Catholic Medical 
Quarterly, April, 1953. 
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Padre Pio was born of a peasant family in 1887 at Pietrelcina 
in Southern Italy. At 15 he joined the Capuchin Franciscans 
and became outstanding as a religious for his humility, modesty 
and obedience. Ordained priest in 1910, he was soon known as 
a remarkable confessor and director of deep spirituality and great 
prudence. Called up in 1916 in the Italian Army as a private, 
he became ill the following year, suspected for a time of having 
pulmonary tuberculosis. On his discharge early in 1918 he 
returned to the friary at S. Giovanni Rotondo. On 2oth September, 
1918, he was making his thanksgiving after Mass as usual, in 
the gallery at the back of the church which serves the friars as 
a choir, when a lay-brother found him kneeling there in a state 
almost of unconsciousness, with bleeding wounds in hands and 
feet and side. It is said that exactly three years before, on 20th 
September, 1915, while staying with his parents, he had an 
experience in prayer in which he may have received ‘invisible 
stigmata’, i.e., pain in the traditional sites without any wounds 
being present. There is evidence that before 1918 he was more 
than once found in a state of ecstasy. Almost from his ordination 
his Mass took a long time, with pauses in which he seemed lost 
in recollection. 


For the last thirty-four years he has lived at S. Giovanni 
Rotondo, following, except for two years, the daily routine of 
his community: Mass, Divine Office, prayer and study; but with 
the demands of the ever greater crowds who flock to visit him, 
more and more of his time every day of the week is taken up 
with hearing confessions. He remains a humble friar living under 
obedience to his Superiors. In other respects his life is not spec- 
tacular; there are no Friday ecstasies, no re-enactment of the 
scenes of the Passion. But there are stories of miraculous healings 
—after the sufferer has reached home; of extraordinary appearances 
to others at a distance, and of reading the hearts of his 
penitents. 


About 1930, ecclesiastical authority decided that the public 
should no longer have access to him; obediently, he remained 
within the monastery, said Mass there privately, did not hear 
confessions. The crucifix in the gallery where he received the 
stigmata was taken down. After about two years he was given 
permission to appear once more in church, to say Mass publicly 
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and to resume his daily round of confessions and this has been his 
way of life ever since. The crucifix was restored to its place. 

My first visit was in 1948 with a friend who had seen Padre 
Pio before. I went with mixed feelings; from what I had heard 
it seemed most unlikely he could be a fraud; but I felt a little 
apprehensive of the unaccustomed exuberances of Italian piety. 
However, I did want to meet one who was reputed a saint, and 
Was curious to see what stigmata looked like. 

In the sacristy at 4.45 a.m. I stood in a group of men waiting 
for Padre Pio. He came in and was at once jostled by the crowd 
eager to kiss his hand, as is the custom in Italy in greeting any 
priest. I had more or less to fight to do the same. He is now sixty- 
five years old, rather stout, though as a young man photographs 
show him thin, almost emaciated. After vesting he removed the 
brown woollen mittens which are the only covering of his 
hands. During his Mass at the High Altar men filled the sanctuary, 
clustered round the altar; women thronged the rest of the church. 
Padre Pio’s Mass is the centre of his day and of his life; it lasts an 
hour and a half, apart from giving Holy Communion. His 
movements are leisurely but not unduly slow; everything is done 
with scrupulous care but without fuss, the words said in a perfectly 
natural voice. He gives the impression of the deepest recollection, 
with no hint of posing or affection. There are long pauses when he 
stands motionless at the middle of the altar, sometimes for as much 
as five minutes. He seems to have to pull himself together, as 
it were, before he can go on with the Mass. Every day it is the 
same; it would seem that he says Mass like this not so much from 
‘deliberate choice as simply because he has to. He wears an alb 
with long sleeves which come down to the fingers and partly 
hide the marks on the hands, but at times one can see the large- 
red-brown areas covering almost the whole of the palm and back 
of each hand. No actual wound is visible. 

After thanksgiving he returns to hear men’s confessions in the 
sacristy, then those of women in his confessional in the church 
for the rest of the morning, after which he gives Holy Com- 
munion. About four o’clock he appears again and hears more 
confessions of men. Later a few men are privileged to gather 
round him in the monastery or the garden. He chats easily, 
naturally, keeping the conversation going if it flags. Intensely 
vivacious, his manner is in complete contrast with the deep 
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recollection during Mass. He is completely human, cracks jokes, 
pulls one’s leg; yet he easily brings the conversation back to 
serious and spiritual subjects and talks shrewdly, vehemently and 
with conviction, expressing his opinions strongly but without 
the least lack of charity. One has the impression of a dominant 
personality perfectly under control, of great force of character 
tempered to the utmost gentleness. He is entirely serene, with no 
trace of self-consciousness, not the slightest affectation; he never 
refers to his own condition. 

In going to confession to him for the first time I was astonished 
at his quite extraordinary gentleness. On another occasion I 
asked his advice on a personal matter; his answer came clear, 
concise and to the point, and without a second’s hesitation; it 
was the advice one would have expected of a wise and experienced 
priest. 

In October, 1919, and again in 1920 and 1925 Padre Pio was 
examined by the late Dr Giorgio Festa at the request of the then 
Minister General of the Capuchin Order. The following descrip- 
tion is taken from that given by Dr Festa in his book already referred 
to. He describes the lesion on the palm of each hand as roughly 
circular, a little over 2 cms. in diameter with clear-cut margins, 
and situated over the third metacarpal. It appeared covered with 
a scab or crust, red-brown in colour, with radiating striae on the 
surface. The scab detaches from time to time leaving the under- 
lying lesion visible, red-brown in colour and always bleeding. 
Owing to the scabs it was difficult to gauge the depth of the 
wounds. Blood trickled from them during the examination. On 
the backs of the hands and on the dorsum and sole of each foot 
were exactly similar lesions, from which came a slight but con- 
tinuous flow of blood. The surrounding skin showed no redness, 
oedema or inflammation. Direct pressure over the wounds caused 
intense pain. At a later visit with Dr Romagnelli, Dr Festa saw 
the wound on the dorsum of one foot when the scab had fallen 
off; in its place now was a circular rose-coloured area of equal 
size. In the centre of this area was a definite wound—a true break 
in the continuity of the tissues—about the size of a lentil, irregularly 
circular, with red-brown margins, extending deeply, appearing 
as if produced by a sharp instrument. An exactly similar lesion, 
a wound in the centre of a rose-coloured area, was seen on the 
sole of the foot. 
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On the left side of the chest about two fingers’ breadth below 
the nipple, was a lesion in the form of an inverted cross. The 
longitudinal arm of this was about 7 cm. long, beginning at the 
level of the sth intercostal space in the anterior axillary line and 
descending obliquely almost to the lower border of the costal 
cartilages. The transverse arm, about 4 cm. long, crossed the 
longitudinal one about 5 cm. from the upper end of the latter, 
not at a right angle but obliquely. This cross-shaped mark was 
very superficial, the two arms were ribbon-like, a little less than 
rt cm. wide, with clear-cut margins except where the longer arm 
shaded off gradually at its lower end into the normal tissues. The 
whole was red-brown in colour; a thin scab covered the central 
part; there was nowhere any redness, oedema or inflammation 
of the surrounding tissues. From this central part drops of blood 
were seen trickling in much larger quantity than from the other 
wounds. These were the only lesions present on Padre Pio’s body. 
Six years later Dr Festa found the wounds practically unchanged; 
they showed no sign of healing yet they did not suppurate, and 
they were still bleeding. Padre Pio wears mittens and stockings, 
with no dressings on hands or feet; on the wound in the side he 
wears a cloth or handkerchief which needs changing every few 
hours. 

This description is very much condensed from Dr Festa’s 
account. I have seen photographs of Padre Pio as a young man, 
in which the dark areas on the hands appear about 2 cm. in 
diameter as Dr Festa states; but today they are obviously much 
larger, covering almost the whole of the palm and dorsum. I 
‘once kissed the hand with the mitten removed; my lips touched 
the dark red area on the dorsum; it felt hard, almost horny, and 
seemed to have longitudinal ridges on the surface; and appeared 
firmly attached to the underlying tissues. 

On my first visit, during Mass, I became aware of a sweet 
and pleasant perfume coming apparently from Padre Pio’s 
person, when I was 6 or 7 feet from him; it lasted for about a 
minute. Afterwards I learnt that this was well known in connec- 
tion with him; many people remark on it independently but 
not everyone notices it. A few minutes later standing quite close 
to him I noticed nothing. He never uses any scent. Three or four 
times on subsequent visits I smelt the same perfume when near 
him. Dr Festa more than 30 years ago found that it emanated 
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strongly from a cloth soaked with blood from the wound in the 
side, which he had taken away for examination. Once, standing 
very close to him, I was aware of the ordinary smell of blood, 
distinctly unpleasant, and to me quite different from the sweet 
perfume. 

Stigmata were unknown before the thirteenth century : St Francis 
of Assisi was the first well-authenticated example. In this case 
there can be no doubt that they were not self-inflicted and not 
due to any known natural cause. Since then over 300 cases have 
been recorded, apart from others finally proved to be false. 
Only 41 were men; 62 of them, both men and women, have been 
canonised or beatified by the Church. 2 

Stigmatisation is therefore classed among the phenomena of 
Christian mysticism. The ‘mystic’ in the strict sense is one who has 
received the gift of infused contemplation. This does not imply 
merely a series of isolated experiences, the prayer of quiet, of 
union, of ecstasy and so on; these may be regarded as psycho- 
physical manifestations of an interior contemplative state, more or 
less habitual, bestowed by God and unattainable by any effort of 
the person concerned. Infused contemplation is certainly not 
sanctity, but is a means towards it. In its highest development it 
seems to connote the closest union of soul with God that is 
possible in this life. Such a soul, after passing through the fierce 
and searching purgation of the “Dark Nights’ described by St 
John of the Cross, will have reached by divine grace that union 
of will with God’s will by love and self-giving which characterises 
heroic sanctity. 

It is in the higher, and therefore less commonly reached, phases 
of this development that strange bodily phenomena seem liable 
to occur, usually after the stage of ecstasy. It is, of course, the 
interior union of soul that matters, not the bodily ‘incidents’, 
raptures, levitations, stigmata and the rest. But if such a person’s 
interior self-giving, developed by means of infused contemplation, 
is so united with Christ’s offering of himself on the Cross for 
our redemption that he can say with St Paul: ‘With Christ I am 
nailed to the cross. And I live, now not I but Christ liveth in 
me’ (Gal. 2, 19-20); if the disciple, like the Master, has become 
in spirit “obedient unto death, even to the death of the Cross’, 


2 See A. Poulain, s.J., The Graces of Interior Prayer. English edition (quoting Dr Imbert), 
1950, p. 175. 
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is it so inconceivable that God, in rare instances, should make 
this manifest by causing bodily wounds to appear in hands and 
feet and side? It is noteworthy that all 62 canonised saints or beati 
who had stigmata (to say nothing of others) showed evidence of 
having travelled by the way of infused contemplation; all, 
according to Poulain, 3 were subject to ecstasies. 

In a sense, then, Padre Pio’s stigmata are the least important 
thing about him; even if preternatural in origin, such things are 
no proof or guarantee of holiness. In themselves extraordinary 
phenomena of this kind prove precisely nothing in that respect. 
Many saints have not had them, and may have been holier than 
some who had. Sanctity is a question of virtue, of the interior 
union with God finding expression in conduct and action which 
have no authentic quality of heroism. So in that sense what is 
important about Padre Pio is not his stigmata but himself. 
Nevertheless we cannot dismiss these strange phenomena as 
irrelevant or of no account; we have to take him as he is, and 
his wounds in hands and feet and side are a fact; he has borne 
them, and the pain of them, for no less than 34 years; they 
are part of his life, part of him. He is a person, and we must 
take all there is about him as a whole. It would be a great mistake, 
I think, to allow ourselves to regard the stigmata as if they were 
some bizarre, and rather regrettable, blemish upon an otherwise 
flawless character. 

To conclude: in our estimate of such a person we should look 
first at his character, way of life and conduct. If we conclude 
that he is not merely good and sincere, but one in whom heroic 
virtue, practised over the years, is the expression of a close 
union with God, that will be, I submit, an a priori argument 
that there is, in modern jargon, nothing ‘phoney’ about the physical 
manifestations. Secondly there should of course be the strictest 
scrutiny of the phenomena themselves, investigation of their 
origin and search for any possible natural explanation. I would 
emphasise once more that in the present case I myself have never 
made any kind of investigation or examination, nor have I sought 
or been given permission to do so. Ecclesiastical authority takes 
good care of what is appropriate in that respect; for the rest, 
Padre Pio’s life must speak for itself. 


3 Op. cit. p. 174. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


To Tue Epiror, THe LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
Dear Sir, i 
Thank you—or somebody—for sending me The Life. This 

number was marvellously good, on “The Bible and the Spirit’. 

But one thing irritates me a little. So many writers, especially 

Dominicans, deplore the cleavage between ordinary men and 

women and normal things like earth, water, fire and air (the 

wind on the heath, brother). Some even go so far as to suggest 
that without roots in these fundamental things man can scarcely 
appreciate the sacraments. Now, as you know, I am not one to 
minimize these things. Au contraire, perhaps. But at least I have 
tried to do something about it, though in a very small way. And, 
apart from Taena, nobody does very much about the matter. 

In fact, articles like Talbot’s, on Agriculture and Wholeness, in an 

old Brackeriars, and my own little bleats in the Scottish Catholic 

Herald and what not, are like stones falling into a deep pool. 

Blop. If things are really as some writers say they are, then our 

urban masses are going to lose the Faith and that’s all about it. 

Myself, I can’t think it is so bad as all that. Most ordinary 
people’s minds operate on a different level from these highbrows, 
and the lack of emotional content in the symbol, e.g. the wafer, 
does not affect them at all. 

But, loving the symbol for itself as I do, I would like to see 
some more practical suggestions towards bringing these great 
fundamental things closer to our masses in their daily lives. Short 
retreats won't do. it: nor Back-to-the-Land movements. Some- 
thing between. Will no rich man give you a country house plus 
about 100 acres, near enough to a big town to afford a market 
for vegetables and fruit—the best cash crops? I am convinced it 
could be made to pay in a very short time, and would offer an 
escape and asylum for the human wreckage of our towns, mental, 
physical and moral. Grailville are doing something like it in 
America. All over the country there are serious priests who are 
at their wits’ end to help such cases among their people, and they 
would welcome such a venture and, possibly, support it. 

We are so good at diagnosis nowadays, and have so little 
treatment to offer. T. L. Westow in your May number, for 
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instance. I liked his article very much. But, on sober reflection, 
what is it but another ‘bind’? No solution is offered. Caryll 
Houselander wrote that long book on Guilt. I read it, and being 
an active rather than a contemplative, I analysed her concluding 
chapter. It offers no help, except to the odd person who has been 
thinking along the same lines and therefore could do without it 
anyway. 

Perhaps this letter is only another bind. That would be too 
bad, for The Life always does me good, and I look forward to 
seeing It. G. A. BADENOCH, M.D. 


PERFECTION 
DEAR SIR, 

All this talk about perfection worries me. I am quite sure that 
most of that rather sinister artificiality that is too often evident 
in devout persons arises from the bad habit of seeking perfection. 
It has been my privilege to help, or to try and help, monks and 
religious of all Orders and in many different countries, and it has 
been my experience that many nervous crises, and many of the 
tragedies that happen from time to time in monasteries and 
religious houses are due to this misguided desire for perfection 
which is too often a cloak for a subtle kind of self-seeking and lack 
of generosity. Perfection is as various as human nature and it comes 
to those who seek God with their whole hearts. It is an effect of 
union with God. I once read an article by a monk (I am not sure 
it was not in THe Lire oF THE Spirit) in which he spoke of the 
monastery as a school of perfection. This may be true of some 
post-reformation monasteries, but Saint Benedict's idea was that 
it should be a ‘school of the service of God’ and he does not require 
of his novices that they should seek perfection but that they should 
seek God. In a wonderful phrase he says of the monk who has been 
ordained a priest that he should not be puffed up by the honour 
~ conferred upon him but that he should ‘magis ac magis in Deum 
proficiat’. No one comes to the Father save through the Son and 
the monk finds God through the common life of his monastery 
which is for him the life of Christ. This requires an enormous 
generosity, but then the price of the treasure hidden in the field 
has always been all that we have got. Ultimately it comes to 
discretion which is surely nothing else than a very clear distinction 
between means and ends. BRUNO S. JAMES 
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REVIEWS 


One AND Hoty. By Karl Adam. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

In Germany, as in France, the deepening of interest in biblical and 
liturgical studies has for companion a greater awareness of the scandal 
of divisions between Christians and a more delicate approach to the 
problems which divide us. The barbarian domination and war have 
encouraged attempts at a rapprochement and the study of means of 
bringing about reunion. As a contribution to this movement Dr Karl 
Adam gave three lectures at Stuttgart and Karlsruhe which are here 
published, admirably done into English by Miss Cecily Hastings. 

The first two lectures deal with the causes of the Reformation and 
the reasons for Luther’s protest. Dr Adam has made great use of Dr 
Josef Lortz’ Reformation in Deutschland, a recent work which should be 
translated into English as soon as possible. No two persons hold the 
same views on Luther, and a reviewer has no right to use a review as a 
pretext for exposing his own, but one could have wished that the 
various non-religious factors which influenced the Lutheran revolt 
had received more attention. But the tragedy of Luther’s position is 
clearly set forth. The Reformer, it is true to say, hardly saw the true 
face of Catholicism, living as he did in the evening of the Middle Ages. 
His zeal and energy could so easily have been used to reform the Church 
and yet he took another path. Why: In part the answer lies in the 
political and social conditions of his day, but also in the character of 
Luther. It is devoutly to be hoped that such a person would never be 
admitted to religious vows, much less Holy Orders, in the 20th century. 
In his desire to be fair Dr Adam has been too lenient, so we may think, 
in his assessment of Luther’s character. Of his generosity there can be no 
doubt, but to say that he was ‘psychically healthy to the core’ (p. 2) 
when what has just been said shows that he was in desperate need of a 
long holiday in the mountains with congenial companions is too much. 
To speak of Luther’s “warm penetration of the essence of Christianity’ 
(p. 20) when the miserable quality of the theology which he imbibed 
is clearly shown in the same chapter, seems contradictory. Nor is it at 
all clear (p. 48) that what Luther rejected was the crude notion of the 
Mass held by uninstructed folk. Dr Adam himself tells us that Biel, 
whom Luther seems to have followed, was sound enough on the 
matter. (The idea that the Reformers only rejected ‘crude popular 
notions’ on the Mass is sometimes put forward on behalf of the Tudor 
heresiarchs, but it is by no means proven.) 

The third lecture, ‘How is reunion to be achieved?’ is most valuable. 
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Weare given an exposition of Catholic doctrine and a discussion of the 
difficulties which Protestants normally experience which should be 
read by all those who have the reunion of Christendom at heart. 
The problems are analysed with depth and sympathy and several 
interesting suggestions made. The delicacy of the question of division 
and reunion is such that much of the literature on the subject follows 
the well-beaten track or takes refuge in rhetoric. Dr Adam faces the 
difficulties squarely with scrupulous fairness and objectivity. As a result 
there is nothing in his third lecture which can give offence either to 
Catholics or to Protestants. At the same time there is much that is 
constructive and new. 


RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 


Tue Bow IN THE Croups. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

In the early nineteen-thirties Sheed and Ward published a series of 
Essays in Order, which formed a kind of symposium of Christian 
humanism of brilliant promise for the future. It included works by 
Maritain, Mauriac, Christopher Dawson, and two remarkable essays 
On Being Human and Poetic Experience by Fr Gerald Vann, o.P., and 
Fr Thomas Gilby, o.p. It may be thought that the promise of this 
dawn has scarcely been realized in the years since the war, but it is good 
to have Mr E. I. Watkin’s contribution The Bow in the Clouds reprinted. 
Like so many other of these essays it seemed to contain in germ all the 
elements of the writer’s later thought. It is a vision of the world in which 
the divine light is seen to be reflected in human experience like the 
colours of the rainbow. At the base is the pure potency of matter, which 
like the ultra-violet waves escapes our understanding; at the summit is 
the infra-red of mystical experience, which goes beyond all human 
modes of thought. Between these two extremes is the world of our 
experience, rising from the violet of scientific and the indigo of 
practical knowledge to the blue of metaphysics; and again from the 
experience of life (green), of art (yellow) and of sex (orange) to the red 
of religious experience. The whole of this view of life is based on a 
theory of ‘intuition’ which Mr Watkin was to develop more fully in 
his Philosophy of Form. In brief it may be said that Mr Watkin holds 
that all human knowledge is intuitive in its essence, but that we have 
to distinguish between the clear but abstract intuitions of science and 
philosophy on the one hand, and the obscure but deep and concrete 
intuitions of life and art and religion, on the other. This theory has never 
had justice done to it, largely it may be thought owing to the prejudice 
derived from Aristotle against any form of intuitive knowledge. Mr 
Watkin is certainly a Platonist but one may think that he does full 
justice at the same time to all that is of value in the thought of Aristotle 
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and that his philosophy is as balanced a form of Christian philosophy 
as can be found. One may hope that this reprint of an early work may — 


iati f its value. 
lead to a better appreciation o Vv et Ghar One 


Tue Heart OF THE WortD. By Dom Aelred Watkin. (Burns Oates; 
7s. 6d. 

eet the author states that this book is not intended for pro- 
fessional theologians and controversialists, it is nevertheless a serious 
study of Christian doctrine, which re-presents theological teaching in a 
personal and original way while generally avoiding technical language. 

Less directly concerned than is suggested by the publisher’s blurb 
with devotion to the Sacred Heart, Dom Aelred’s study is centred on the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Mystical Body, on all 
of which devotion to the Sacred Heart so closely depends. 

The first section, which one would have liked to be further devel- 
oped, is on “The human heart and the Trinity’, the heart being under- 
stood in the sense of ‘that ultimate expression and experience of 
personality in knowing and loving’. Our Lord’s mediation is specially 
emphasized: ‘apart from Christ even the very centre of our hearts, 
where we are at our very best and highest, is cut off from knowing 
God’. This Christocentric emphasis is characteristic of the book: the 
growth of Eternal Life is seen as an all-round development in Christ 
through the sacraments, through suffering, through loving others, 
through the Liturgy and private prayer, which are all harmonious 
elements in our Christian re-formation. 

The last section on ‘the Law and the Heart’ is the most developed one. 
The warfare of the Christian is ultimately one between selfishness and 
charity. Suffering and self-sacrifice are both the price and the means of 
the union between our hearts and the Heart of Christ. In these pages 
especially Dom Aelred is both personal and practical; and if he would 
be the last to claim that he has a new message, his fresh approach to 
and his union of various elements of the Christian life, which are 
sometimes too isolated from each other, help to make his book an ideal 
present for all religious, and for many thoughtful layfolk. 

Hucu FARMER, O.S.B. 


THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF Dom JOHN Carman. Edited by Dom E.R. 

Second Edition. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

For the fervent advocate of Dom John Chapman’s spiritual doctrine 
there is in this highly personal work a well of abundant water. Here he is 
at his best and for those who knew him in life or have read his works 
there will be a new point of contact in this very natural exposé of his 


thought. 
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Dom Chapman never expected that one day his letters would be 
collected and published as a supplement to his personally edited 
writings. However, for those who are drawn to this virile Benedictine 
there will be much fruit for thought and clarification of ideas. 

The source of his spiritual thought would seem to spring from the 
Benedictine spirit of liberty plus the influence of the Spanish Mystic 
St John of the Cross. His attraction is tradition in every respect. He 
draws from the Fathers, not excluding his holy Father St Benedict, and 
from the modern spiritual writers such as Saudreau, Lehodey and others. 
Had these letters been written for general consumption and edited by 
him personally some points would surely have been cleared up. Letters 
reveal a man as he is at his best and there is something about these 
letters that make up for the lack of a finished product. As a young 
priest he was sought out for direction and even in the midst of war we 
find him taking time out to help those who need personal direction. 
The influence of the great Jesuit de Caussade is very evident and that 
alone enriches the doctrine he sought to give. 

The contents of the book are divided into three parts: letters to lay 
people, to religious and finally to a young Jesuit scholastic. In addition 
there is an appendix with a treatment of Contemplative Prayer and 
another on Mysticism. This new edition concludes with two more 
letters not previously published and well worth inclusion. 

That Dom Chapman was a great scholar there can be no doubt; 
that he could have been clearer and more precise on some points is not 
to be denied, but we must remember that letters such as these were 
written to fill a specific need and consequently like any letter they 
serve only those to whom they were addressed or whose problems were 
similar. 

In our day, even though there is a revival of interest in spiritual 
direction, there remain many souls who hunger for a more personal 
care and who definitely need special direction. It is not only in the 
cloister but out in the world that help of this type is so badly needed. 
For these souls, books often must be substituted for the lack of direc- 
tion. It is to those Religious and Seminarians that we recommend this 
book. The letters would not perhaps fill this need for lay people, except 
in some cases, but they would be of incalculable help to those whose 
problems in the spiritual life find treatment in the letters of this great 


feet od RAYMOND J. CASEY, C.S.SP. 


Tue SPIRITUALITY OF THE Low Countrizs. By Stephanus Axters, 0.?. 
(Blackfriars Publications; 6s. 6d.) 
La spiritualité des Pays-Bas, by Fr Stephanus Axters, 0.P., which was 
published at Louvain in 1948, has been translated by Donald Attwater 
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under the somewhat infelicitous title of The Spirituality of the Old Lo 
Countries; although the infelicity was not altogether to be avoided! 
since Axters rejects, for reasons which may be thought pedanti 
‘Netherlands’ along with the quite reprehensible ‘Flemish’ as a genetia 
term. This French work was designed as a preliminary sketch of tha 
massive Dutch critical history of the subject which has since appearec 
and which the present writer hopes shortly to review for THE Lire o» 
THE Spirit. But this English translation can meanwhile be warmly 
recommended, both for its own merits, which are such as one looks 
for in any work by Attwater, and for the admirably concise account 
which its original gives of the chief problems which are to be considered 
in assessing the history of mystical devotion in the Low Countries. 
Even in this short sketch Fr Axters’s great learning and his awareness of 
the sometimes bitterly controversial nature of some of his themes are: 
not disguised: but he presents his material lucidly, and in a form so 
attractive that it should encourage many readers to seek for themselves 
in the vast treasury of medieval Dutch devotional literature. It is sad 
that as yet so little has been done in Britain and America to make these 
riches available to English readers: some of Blessed John Ruysbroek’s 
greatest works are still not translated, and,.so far as the reviewer 
knows, not one single letter or poem has appeared in our language by 
the great Hadewijch, the mystery, fascination and power of whose 
writings must strike any reader even of Axters’s somewhat dry and 
terse account of her. Naturally, she has her place in his balanced and 
ordered account of speculative mysticism as Ruysbroek’s forerunner, 
just as John van Leeuwen, the Groenendael cook, and Denis the 
Carthusian appear as his heirs in that great tradition. The question 
whether too muchis sacrificed to balance and order, whether the author’s 
admirable method does not compel him to take a somewhat blinkered 
view of spiritual history, must be postponed to the review of his major 
work. Meanwhile it only remains to say how grateful we must be for 
this modest, pleasing, scholarly little work. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue Brsticat Doctrine OF MAN IN Society. By G. Ernest Wright. 
SiGe mPress:: 75.) 


This book is the outcome of a series of conferences given in Chicago 
by a number of Protestant biblical scholars, and organized by the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches in pursuance of its 
policy to deepen its broad enquiry on “The Social and Political Message 
of the Bible today’ (v. Biblical Authority for Today, published 195 1), by 
fostering a series of monographs on particular themes. 
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The convenor of the Chicago group here presents the fruits of the 
work of his group as it was elaborated by papers and discussions at 
intervals over a two-year period, and cross-fertilized by contact with a 
German group working on the same subject. The result is a book of 
great richness and scholarship, which, since Dr Wright is alone 
responsible for its present redaction, redounds greatly to his ingenuity 
and courage. It is to be doubted, however, whether this herculean effort 
to produce a monograph from a symposium was entirely wise. No 
matter how great the measure of agreement attained by those partici- 
pating, one feels that the book suffers in freshness of language and 
presentation by not having its matter given in the original accents and 
style. In short, it would have been preferable if the convenor had let 
us hear more of the give and take of contribution and discussion and 
contented himself with giving us an editorial introduction or epilogue 
of his own. 


The subject of this book determines that it is a work of biblical 
theology. In a carefully-written introduction Dr Wright lays down his 
terms of reference and the limits of his enquiry. In this, however, he is 
too disarming. Fearing that ‘to some readers the monograph may still 
appear deficient in Christological emphasis’ he writes that ‘the relation 
of the Old Testament to the New is not clarified by Christomonism 
but by “the full Trinitarian faith of the Church” ’. That is very true. 
Nevertheless no really satisfactory biblical theology can be written 
which contents itself, as this book too often does, with emphasizing 
the continuity of the two testaments and not at the same time giving 
due value to what is new in the fulness of revelation in Christ. It is 
perhaps, symptomatic that while strongly underlining the charismatic 
element in the N.T., the book should be so singularly poor and 
unsatisfactory in delineating the full dimensions of Christian charity. 
In particular the peculiar light cast by the Johannine writings on the 
mystery of charity is not given its full value. The author tends to 
regard St John’s insistence on love of the brotherhood as a withdrawal 
under stress of persecution from the more ‘open’ position of earlier 
N.T. writers which may be summed up in St Luke’s parable of the 
good Samaritan. But it is profoundly to mistake the aim of the writer of 
the ‘spiritual’ Fourth Gospel to see a contradiction here. St John is not 
correcting; he is giving the essentials from which all else in Christianity 
flows. For the key to the new creation in Christ lies in that charity of 
God which ‘is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is 
given to us’ (Rom. 5, 5). And, paradoxically it is the interplay of love 
within the Christian community, between men who have had this new 
heart created within them, far more than the flow of love from within 
that community outwards (although of course this secondary movement 
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is a necessary consequence of the first) which bears the most effective 
witness to Christ. ‘Behold how these Christians love one another’ 
was first an expression of genuine admiratio before it became a sneer. 
Despite these reservations, there is much in this book to nourish the 
spiritual life of a Catholic. Indeed such a reader with his background of a 
living and unbroken tradition dating from N.T. times is in a privileged 
position to supply the deficiencies of this present essay, even in the: 
precise sphere of biblical theology. The Christ whom we encounter in 
the sacred pages commands all history, and in a special way the 
divinely appointed communities, the two Israels, which radiate from, 
him: the one, the old Israel backwards to the election of Abraham; 
the other, the new Israel, forwards from Pentecost to the Parousia. 
To understand even the biblical Christ, we must be in vital contact 
with both these communities. Such contact with the former is possible 
from reading the O.T. But the latter, full contact implies being in 
that community itself which now exists in unbroken succession from 
the Apostles. 
RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


THe MEDITATIONS OF WILLIAM OF St Turerry. Translated from the 

Latin by a Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbrays; 7s. 6d.) 

No theoretical studies of our inheritance in medieval spiritual 
writing can be any real substitute for open access to the works them- 
selves. The humble task of the translator is still for us in England a 
very necessary one, though of course it demands something more than 
mere conscientiousness. It is indeed strange that William of St Thierry, 
a Cistercian writer of a genius which, although distinctive, makes him 
comparable to St Bernard himself, should hitherto have attracted so 
little attention. His Golden Epistle has been available in English for some 
years, but nothing more. Those who have already found pleasure and 
profit in the translations of this Anglican Sister will need no special 
encouragement to acquire a new one. It makes no pretensions to 
scholarship, but it does its job efficiently and sympathetically. Anyone 
who has yet to make the acquaintance of this great monk with the 
penetration of a true theologian could not do better than begin here. 

INSY. 


THE New TESTAMENT Basis oF Pacirism. By G. H. C. MacGregor, 
D.D., D.uTT. (The Fellowship of Reconciliation. New and revised 
edition; ss.) 

This is an important book as it is perhaps the best exposition of the 

Christian pacifist case from a non-Catholic standpoint. On the whole 

Dr MacGregor presents his material in a careful and objective manner 
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with a readiness to deal fairly with objections and to acknowledge 
uncertainty where problems admit of no easy solution. 

The chapter dealing with the relations of Church with State and the 
growth of the Just War theory contains over-simplifications and half- 
truths which mislead, however. Extracts from Patristic sources and the 
councils and constitutions of the early Church, culled mainly from 
Harnack and Cadoux, are quoted to show a gradual dilution of the full 
Gospel ethic and the subservience of Church to state. The careful 
distinction between counsel and precepts is overlooked, and the 
vocational character of certain ways of perfection is not understood, 
with the consequent conclusion that the Church recognizes a dual 
Christian standard—one for the world and one for the cloister. 

This new edition contains an additional chapter, written since the 
recent war, entitled “The Challenge to the Church’, which deals with 
the grave moral problems arising from modern ‘total war’. The 
suicidal direction of armed conflict today, with its deliberate breaches 
of international and moral law, and the justification of such trans- 
gressions on the ground of expedience or military necessity, leaves many 
Catholics in common cause with Dr MacGregor. 

The mere avoidance or absence of sin is not in itself the life of charity 
but the necessary prelude to it. Similarly the would-be peacemaker’s 
refusal to condone the deliberate destruction of the innocent or the mass 
fabrication of lies will only be of value if it leads him to discern his 
vocation in the work of mediation and reconciliation. In a Christian 
context this work will be related to the way of perfection which is 
imposed by canon law upon the clergy and proposed as a counsel to 
all the faithful—the non-shedding of blood. The history of the Church 
bears constant witness to the dedicated peacemaker’s vocation. From 
Patristic times, through the Franciscan penitential Brethren of the 
thirteenth century, St Elizabeth of Portugal, Fénélon, to the life and 
work of Benedict XV, Dr Max Joseph Metzger, and others, a con- 
tinuous tradition can be traced. Not in opposition to the legitimate 
demands of law and justice, but as the realization of an uncomprom- 


izing total committal to the gospel of the Prince of Peace. 
ROGER SMITH 


Tyree Suort Nativity Prays. THE Girrs OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
Tur Rose or Curist. Love, THE STAR. By R. P. K. Hallett. (Methuen; 
2s. 6d.) 

These plays contain beautiful descriptive speeches, and tell the story 
of Bethlehem very fully, with plenty of dramatic movement, and 
colourful, vivid presentation. I am personally inclined to like the more 
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‘biblical’ type of play; but these plays introduce outside people to 
quite good advantage—after all, the shepherds did go out to tell the: 
glad news, and it is good to be reminded of the people who heard, and! 
to imagine how they reacted to it. 

The idea of the old toymaker giving the Gift of Love, through God’s: 
hungry children, to the Christ Child, and the rewarding joy of the: 
vision of the Nativity which she received, is charming and gives 
valuable moral point to the story. But these plays should have some 
‘srown-ups’ in the casts, to give them dignity and reality. They are 
well worth time and trouble in casting and production; there is 
certainly atmosphere in them; and if well produced, they will ‘get over’ 
to the audience in an effective way. 

I recommend them, especially the first two, to people looking for 
worth-while plays of short duration. 

Maryjorig LEECH 


EXTRACTS 


EVANGELISER for May-June gives the text of a conference given to 
seminarians in 1946 by the late Pére Sertillanges. His subject was 
loyalty to the Church, which he had the courage to show as something 
absolute yet quite other than a hidebound clerical conservatism. One 
of the classic examples of a Catholic firm in his loyalty, despite unjust 
attack and condemnation, and finally vindicated in our own day is, 
of course, the great biblical scholar Pére Lagrange. This and other 
examples are given by Pére Sertillanges, not in any party spirit or to 
dwell on old sores. Rather he draws from them the useful moral that 
we must be constantly on our guard to sharpen our appreciation of both 
the divine and the human elements in Catholic teaching and indeed in 
the Church itself, or we shall confound them. Submission to authority 
must be unequivocal; at the same time we must not be guilty of the 
scandal of denying or attempting to disguise the human side—with its 
human failings—of the Church. Though this conference. was given 
eight years ago its appositeness at the present day and particularly in 
his own country will not be missed. But it is well for us too to ponder 
the same truths while enjoying perhaps a calmer atmosphere in which 
to do so. Then we shall be less likely to be caught unawares in times of 
greater stress. 


PERE J. BONDUELLE writes in La Vie Spirituelle for July on the subject of 
Christian consolation. He points out that whereas the Bible, both Old 
Testament and New, is full of references to the consoling of creatures 
by God, there is no question here of a consoling by creatures of God, 
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r even of the suffering Christ. The same is to be said of the treatment 
of consolation to be found in the liturgy and in the great spiritual 

riters. Not that the Christian is only to receive, and never to give, 
comfort. For he quotes II Cor. 1, 3-5 to show our duty to our neighbour 
in this respect. This text he finds particularly instructive as showing 
that we can only accomplish this duty of consoling by reason of the 
consolation given to us by God and by his Christ. ‘In the Christian 
who brings consolation, it is Jesus himself who consoles.’ This mystery 
is followed by the further one that Jesus is not only the consoler in those 
who console; he is also the one to whom consolation is given in those 
who are consoled. 

“What, then’, he continues, ‘are we to think of those who seem to 
have another idea of Christian consolation, describing it above all as a 
comforting of Christ in his human nature, his physical being, his created 
body and soul?’ This he shows to be impossible in any strict sense. 
Jesus is risen in glory, and can no longer suffer or be the object of con- 
solation. He finds a legitimate meaning for such expressions in the 
fact that, as Jesus suffered in his earthly life for our sins which then lay 
in the future, so too he rejoiced in acts of love and generosity still to 
come and experienced their consolation. If this is what is meant, 
however, it calls for careful statement, lest an erroneous impression 
be given, for it can easily be confused with a theologically unsound and 
sentimental attitude to Christ. P. Bonduelle ends on a note of protest 
against writers whose expressions support this false sentimentality. 
This is a valuable article, containing all the elements of a balanced 
view of its subject. It is perhaps a pity that the author could not have 
cleared away his béte noir at an earlier stage and ended on the more 
positive aspects which, though given, are in danger of being over- 
looked for lack of development and emphasis. 


THE FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY in its July issue has an interesting article 

by Eric G. Wyatt on symbolism among the native South Africans. 
As the sun sets the house-wife prepares the main meal of the day. 
Children have brought water from the river and some is boiling 
in the cooking pot. The woman takes the cassava-flour from the 
basket and adds it slowly to the water. . . . If you watch carefully 
you may notice that whilst transferring the first handful to the 
cooking pot she lets a little fall through her fingers to the ground. 
She always does it; it was not just an accident on that one occasion. 
Again, a party on a journey comes to a river. It is, of course, hot; 
and whether the journey entails crossing the river or not the men 
enter and drink copiously. But the first mouthful they spit out. 
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That again is a regular practice. . . . The spilled flour and the eject 
water are offerings to the departed. More than that—water fror 
the river meant refreshment and comfort to their kinsfolk all dow 
the ages and that same food sustained and imparted strength to ther 
people throughout generations. Here are the symbols of life an: 
strength and symbols of a bond with the unseen members of tht 
tribe, a great, powerful, unseen host. 
The writer goes on to tell how the Europeans have regarded all thi 
as crude and superstitious and he laments the fact that the education 
they have attempted to give has aimed at obliterating these symbol] 
without putting anything in their place. It is interesting to note tha: 
a member of the Society of Friends who believe in no sacrament: 
whatever should have discovered their necessity among the mora 
primitive peoples he lived with. He is certainly correct in criticizing 
the Christian churches who have simply attempted to impose a new 
form of symbolism without reference to the one they found among: 
the people and who discountenance the natives’ reliance on dreams 
which makes them so appreciative of the prophets and other figures 
of the Bible. He asks pertinently at the end of the article: ‘What 
happens when an integrated society loses its cohesive symbols 2” 
That is the question which we should face not only abroad but at 
home. They are to hand for us in the sacraments and the liturgy, but 


they have largely ceased to exercise a function of cohesion in modern 
society. 


In the July Integrity A. P. Campbell in a lively essay seeks to reintroduce 
ae symbols through Drama. And surely he has something to say 
ere. 
It should not be a matter of adapting and re-hashing the medieval 
scriptural plays; what we need is the scriptural theme written by 
twentieth-century man, for twentieth-century man. 
He says rightly that people are hungry for the good religious play; 
but they are seldom if ever given it. Perhaps it will not come until we 


allow it to enter into our spirituality and cease to be suspicious of the 
external symbol which has such power. 


